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HERE AND THERE 


Going Ahead 

The ten-day camp held at Mysore by the Catholic Uni- 
versity Students marked a decided progress on their Madras 
National Rally last December. It was the Federation in 
overalls; thirty-six lads from seventeen colleges, discus- 
sions on practical topics, visits to social institutions, social 
surveys, social endeavour, games and variety entertain- 
ments, even a camp journal. Students did the talking this 
time, all of them; an advance on Madras indeed, where 
they were made to listen. All took part in the surveys and 
reports, all did their bit in putting up a neat little school- 
building and in washing slum kids clean of age-long in- 
crustations of dirt ; certainly a noticeably big advance this. 
The camp journal was out each morning and read like the 
best racy journalism of the U.S. A. Really something is 
being changed in the student-world! Heartiest congrats 
to the Federation and its dynamic chaplains. 


At the Turning Point 
The Bangalore Catholic Summer School was a more 
ponderous affair, placed solid in the academic tradition. 
Learned lectures on the Mass and on Social Action, four 
00 forums, one debate only, and plenty of desultory con- 
2 - audience somewhat mixed, ranging from Ph, 
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D’s to pre-matriculates and undergrades. It all rather looked 
like a regular school running smoothly. A suggestion occurs 
to our mind spontaneously. Why not have such schools in 
many other cities, in Summer and in Winter? It would be 
one way of reaching a much iarger public and spreading 
Catholic doctrine in ail its depth and fullness throughout 
the land. Then possibly, Bengalore might be reserved for 
an elite that would discuss technical problems of the day, 
adumbrate a ccmmon policy for all-India concerns as well 
as trained experts for the different regions. 

Suck. undertakings for organised study in common are 
necessary, whatever impatient apostles may fancy about 
immediate action; we must know whither we want to go 
before starting on a journey. The suggestion is worth taking 
up in the various provinces; Bangalore never dreamed of 
preserving the monopoly of a very meritorious enterprise. 


On the Alert 


The last session of the Central Parliament has awaken- 
ed Catholic anxieties. The ministerial declaration on mis- 
sionary apostolate is only a single straw showing which way 
the wind is blowing. At the centre and in the states, ques- 
tions crop up and situations arise which demand the im- 
mediate attention of Catholics: for instance, prohibition of 
sacrifices in temples, diversion of temple moneys to charit- 
able institutions, trust laws on charities and church pro- 
pertics, educational grants, etc. All such problems, even 
if they directly concern only the Hindu majority, are none- 
theless of immediate interest to Catholics ; green wood and 
dry wood will be treated alike. Many politicians in our 
country are secularists of a very peculiar brand, and it is 
high time they should be taught what the citizens expect of 
a secular State and of its Government. 


Science to the Rescue 


The Union Deputy Minister for Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research recently spoke of setting up laboratories 
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in the neighbourhood of India’s villages in order to bring 
the technical inventions of modern science to the rural 
population. A fine idea indeed ! We would then be expected 
to watch solar cookers in every field, merrily cooking the 
ryot’s simple midday meal, tractors by the score bumping 
into each other over the narrow bunds of fragmented hold- 
ings, harvesters performing all the ryot’s heavy tasks, and 
bulldozers churning up his fields for the winter crop, and the 
poor villager sitting forlorn and forsaken in the midst 
of the noisy din of whirling and churning wheels. is 
this a vision prophstic, or has it come to pass already ? 
Strange as it may appear, despite the crores of expenditure 
on the Five Year Pian, unemployment is stalking the land 
with giant strides. Isn’t this the problem that Government 
Ministers should tackle first ? 


Is it Decline 
The Prime-Minister of Madras, who styles himself 
‘Anti-Communist No 1’ recently maintained that the com- 
munists had reached their peak and were declining in power 
and strength. Was Rajaji indulging in wishful thinking ? 
Not like’y! He is too shrewd a politician to be so easily 
beguiled. Psrhavs in the South, the Communists may be 
losing scme ground, but as the Delhi weekly “Thought” 
points out, the Communists are concentrating more on the 
North, which is closer to the Soviet homeland, and where 
the chances of infiltration are easier. On the border regions 
there are not a few fellow-travellers. So let us beware of 
facile generalisations. We are only paying for the sins of 
our forefathers and our own, for the root cause of commu- 
nism is social injustice. 
A. F. 
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THE WELFARE STATE 
AGAIN 


Two years ago, in July 1951, SOCIAL ACTION pub- 
lished an article by Fr. Nevett on the Welfare State. While 
it gave due attention to the theoretical implications of the 
concept of the Welfare State, it dwelt at greater length 
on the plans of the Government of India to promote general 
welfare, and discussed the practical difficulties of some of 
these schemes. The subject of the Welfare State is im- 
mense and complex, and so we think that no apology is 
needed for coming back to it, and to emphasise the doctrinal 
aspect at somewhat greater length. Our excuse is the 
insistence of all our political leaders, from the President 
downwards, on the occasion of the promulgation of the Five 
Year Plan, of the national goal of making India a Welfare 
State. 


Catholics in particular need to study this idea of the 
Welfare State with care and a fair consideration of all as- 
pects, because the more general reaction among Catholic 
social thinkers is to condemn it as being opposed to funda- 
mental Catholic principles. They see in it a form of Totali- 
tarianism, an effort to nationalise rather than to distribute 
property among the masses. They see in it dangers to the 
family, in its schemes of work for men and women, and 
in its provisions for health and social security. A typical 
instance of this Catholic opposition may be found, for 
instance, in the article “I do not like the Welfare State” in 
the CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT, December 1951, by Rob 
Lyle. 


Concurrently with the Catholic opvosition comes the at- 
tack on the Welfare State by the protagonists of economic 
individualism, the supporters of free enterprise and com- 
petitive industry, the strongest advocates of which are to 
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be found today in America: They are however not the 
advocates of extreme individualism so severely castigated 
by the Popes in their social Encyclicals. They admit such 
State intervention, direct and indirect, as would constitute 
an “ Umpire State” rather than a Welfare State. 


I think it is necessary to say at once that Catholics aré 
not obliged to accept the extreme view indicated above. And 
further, in India, it would be positively wrong to oppose 
a reasonable concept of the Welfare State and to withhold 
the fullest cooperation with Government in measures in- 
tended to realise its welfare programme. There is certainly 
a danger in the Welfare State if welfare is understood in the 
widest and most comprehensive sense, if it is made to cover 
all sources of human happiness — material, aesthetic and 
spiritual. But that is not the sense in which it is ordinarily 
taken. The Welfare State means for us a State which pro- 
vides a very large number of social services — education, 
health, care of the aged and the unfortunate. It may meet 
the expenses of these by taxes and by insurance collections, 
It does not therefore imply nationalization or radical re- 
distribution of economic power. England for instance has 
become an advanced Welfare State without becoming totali- 
tarian. 


The fundamental reason why the State has to take upon 
itself the duty of providing social services, is that, in the 
last analysis, such intervention is necessary for the preser- 
vation of individual life, the maintenance of human dignity, 
and the creation of conditions favourable for the individual 
to attain his natural and supernatural end. Viewed from 
this angle, the Welfare State appears as the adversary rather 
than the ally of totalitarianism or dictatorship. The pro- 
tection of the individual could be carried out in former 
ages when authority was less centralized, by subsidiary cor- 
porations like the caste or social class, or the City, or the 
Church, and by other independent corporations which had 
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effective means at their disposal to protect isolated or needy 
individuals. This organisation of society has been broken 
by the industrial revolution which has replaced the humane 
relationships of earlier society by the hardness and cruelty 
of ruthless competition. The desire to create the Welfare 
State is inspired by the consciousness of social responsibility 
in the face of this egoism.* 


The Church too has recognized this expanding role of 
the State in promoting welfare. The Popes in defining the 
functions of the State have been emphatic in rejecting the 
tenets of liberalism and total “ noninterference,” and have 
freely admitted that the state has not only the negative role 
of ensuring protection and order but also the duty of sup- 
plying those elements of the “ good life” which are beyond 
the capacity and the resources of subsidiary agencies to en- 
sure. Pius XI, quoting Leo XIII, says emphatically. “ With 
regard to the civil authority, Leo XIII boldly passed beyond 
the restrictions imposed by liberalism, and fearlessly pro- 
claimed the doctrine that the civil power is more than the 
mere guardian of law and order, and that it must strive 
with all zeal to make sure that the laws and institutions, the 
general character and administration of the comonwealth, 
should be such as of themselves to realise public wellbeing 
and private prosperity...... The richer classes have many 
ways of shielding themselves and stand less in need of help 
from the State, whereas the poor classes have no resources 
of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly depend up- 
on the assistance of the State.” (Quadragesimo Anno, para 
25. ) 


* See on this point a remarkable article by Canon V. A. Demant, 
“Christian Ethics and the Welfare State, in THE FRONTIER, 
July ’52, reproduced in CROSS CURRENTS, Autumn number, ’52. 
This basic reason was however already forcibly indicated by 
Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno para 78, 
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To this general evolution which has created the wel- 
fare function of the State and which holds good for all 
countries, we must add some forcible consideration peculiar 
to India. There is first the existence of vast numbers be- 
longing to very backward classes — Harijans, Scheduled 
Tribes, and many others — whose emancipation was one of 
the foremost objectives of the national movement and whose 
complete rehabilitation and integration in Indian society can- 
not be achieved without constitutional safeguards and 
special legislation. The fact that these classes, already vic- 
tims of social injustice, now tend to become the urban pro- 
letariat of our growing industries makes state protection 
for them all the more imperative. 


Secondly there is a psychological reason of great im- 
portance which makes it quite necessary that the positively 
benevolent role of Government should be brought home to 
the masses of India. Social loyalty in India has been directed 
to the Caste and Community rather than to the State and 
the Nation. The national movement if anything weakened 
loyalty to the State because it was thus administered by a 
foreign Government. But our democratic method of go- 
vernment demands, if it is to succeed, a high degree of civic 
virtue and loyalty to the State. We are in the process of 
evolving a new social ideal. The beneficent role which the 
Caste and the Joint Family can no longer effectively fulfil, 
must be assumed without hesitation and without delay by 
the democratic State. Our democracy is already in danger 
because of corruption and inefficiency. Early and efficient ~ 
implementation of welfare plans is an urgent need in India. 


Thirdly the vastness of the country, the complexity of 
the social problem, the poverty of the people, and the con- 
sequent insufficiency of private assistance make it necessary 
that the State in India should undertake burdens which 
elsewhere private charity or subsidiary organisations might 
be able to shoulder. And if for this end the State undertakes 
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the exploitation of resources which private capital and tech- 
nical skill are unable to utilise, some degree of State owner- 
ship of various means of production will become inevitable. 
Here again, there is nothing contrary to Catholic principles. 
“Tt is rightly contended ” says Pope Pius XI, “ that certain 
forms of property must be reserved to the State, since they 
carry with them a power too great to be left to private indi- 
viduals without injury to the community at large.” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno para 114.) 


The welfare role of the State being thus justified, it 
remains to note carefully the dangers inherent in it, and 
the limits which we must impose on it. There is an un- 
avoidable dynamism in the very nature of government which 
tends to widen its sphere of authority, and usurp more and 
more power. Already, even in the interests of law and 
order, the State has to exercise powers that restrain civil 
liberty more and more, directly and indirectly. This will be 
accentuated with the increase in welfare schemes. Thus 
the very end of social welfare will be defeated — opportu- 
nities for the individual to develop himself fully, to safe- 
guard “the dignity and worth of the human person.” 


As long as this regimentation confines itself to things 
material and pertaining to the temporal order, there is no 
need to fear genuine totalitarianism. But welfare pro- 
grammes impinge on the moral sphere. As Canon Demant 
remarks, the Welfare State tends to become the moral State; 
- to decide what is best for the general improvement of the 
people. Their decisions may involve ethical and moral judg- 
ments unacceptable to many citizens. We have only to think 
in our own country of legislation actual or proposed, on 
religious endowments, on drink, on racing, on population 
control, on cow slaughter, to show the danger of real totali- 
tarianism. Under this system the fundamental rights of 
individuals belonging to minority groups are in grave dan- 
ger. 
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To limit an activity which tends to an encroach on 
individual freedom, and to promote the elements necessary 
for the formation of national character, namely initiative, 
responsibility, practical ability and so forth, it is absolutely 
essential to maintain the great principle of gradation, the 
principle that the higher and wider organization should 
never undertake what subsidiary organizations can carry 
out. This is all the more necessary in India for two reasons. 
First, it is a form of national training necessary for the suc- 
cess of democracy. Secondly, because under the excuse of 
secularism and opposition to communalism, even healthy and 
useful group activities are being stigmatised and curbed. 
Certainly we want unity, we must become a politically 
homogeneous nation. But for this classes and communities 
need not, indeed should not, be suppressed. There is after 
all, as C. Rajagopalachariar wisely said, a good type of 
communalism. Social improvement, beneficent movements 
affecting the lower units beginning from the family, will not 
grew and prosper except through the vitality and inner 
cohesion of each of the communities cr’ groups, — racial, 
cultural, or economic — which make un the country. It is 
the duty of all subsidiary organizations to keep up a vigor- 
ous life and make State intervention as far as possible un- 
necessary. 


Here again, the luminous teaching of the Popes is there 
to guide us. “The State should leave to smaller groups the 
settlement of business of minor importance which otherwise 
would greatly distract it ; it will thus carry out with greater 
freedom, power and success, the tasks belonging to it alone, 
because it alone can effectively accomplish these: directing, 
watching, stimulating restraining, as circumstances suggest 
and necessity demands. Let those in power therefore be 
convinced that the more faithfully this principle of subsidiary 
function be followed, and a graded hierarchical order exist 
between various associations, the greater will be both social 
authority and social efficiency, and the happier and more 
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prosperous the condition of the commonwealth.” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. para 80.) 


But whether we deal with assistance by Government or 
by subsidiary agencies, there is one aspect of social service 
which should never be forgotten. Over and above the 
material help, the objects of our service need, and look for, 
human sympathy and understanding. Social justice should 
go hand in hand with true charity in the sense of brotherly 
love. It is this which makes the permanence of individual 
and private effort in social service indispensable. It is this 
which makes it necessary that the social services of the 
State too should be recruited from among men and women 
who have a sense of vocation and who will bring to their 
tasks a great love, a great understanding of the heart and 
soul of the sufferer. Catholics in particular should not for- 
get that they are dealing with those who are the objects of 
Our Lord’s tenderest compassion. “ As long as you did it to 
the least of these my brethren, you did it unto me.” Let me 
therefore conclude with the eloquent words of Pope Pius XII 
in his Christmas Allocution last year. “The great tempta- 
tion in an age which calls itself social, — when besides the 
Church, the State, the municipality and other public bodies 
devote themselves so much to social problems — is that 
when the poor man knocks at the door, people, even be- 
lievers, will just send him away to the agency or social 
centre or the organization, thinking that their personal ob- 
ligation has been sufficiently fulfilled in their contribution 
in taxes or voluntary gifts to these institutions. Undoubtedly 
the poor man will receive your help in that way. But often 
he counts also on yourselves, at least on your words of kind- 
ness and comfort. Your charity ought to resemble God’s 
Who came in person to bring His help. This is the meaning 
of the message of Bethlehem.” (Tablet Jan. 10th, 1953.) 


J. D'Souza. 
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HOW THE MONNET 
PLAN WORKED 


The results of the Monnet Plan have been fairly satis- 
factory, and in cases in which the targets have not been 
reached, the deficit is not serious. One of the most im- 
portant and chief purposes of the Plan was to develop and 
increase domestic sources of power, and especially Coal, 
with a view to reducing, as much as possible, all imported 
supplies the purchase of which caused a heavy drain on 
foreign exchange. Since 1946 the extraction of coal has 
been operated on highly economical lines and by moderniz- 
ed machinery. So successful has this been and so steady the 
rise in coal production, that by 1950 France had raised its coal 
output proportionately more than that of any other country, 
including Great Britain, in Western Europe. This increased 
productivity led to other benefits; it made possible a 50 
per cent rise in the wages of coal-miners, even though the 
selling price, in 1950, rose by only 13 per cent. By the end 
of the following year, nearly two-thirds of the total expan- 
sion programme, and 85 per cent of the work laid down for 
the 1946-1952 period had been accomplished. The pro- 
gramme for the expansion of Electric Power production 
presented many complicated features. It was not merely 
a question of pulling the industry out of the low producti- 
vity standards of the past, war damage had to be made good, 
more buildings, hydraulic dams, power stations and trans- 
mission lines had to be constructed.. The execution of the 
programme was concentrated in the hands of the Electricité 
de France — the nationalised electricity industry — the Coal 
Industry and the National Company of the Rhone. To a 
smaller extent the railways are also helping to carry out 
the programme. By 1950 supply and demand had been 
approximately balanced and by October of the same year, 
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thermal electricity production had risen from about 11 mil- 
liard kw. hours in 1938 to 17 milliard kw. hours, and hydrau- 
lic energy production from about 11 milliard kw hours in 1938 
to nearly 16 milliard kw hours. In pre-war days France was 
the only country in Europe with an important Oil Refining 
industry, and it supplied nearly 80 per cent of the country’s 
needs. During the war four-fifths of the refining plant was 
destroyed and storage tanks, pipe lines and transport were 
involved in great loss. The modernisation programme, 
therefore, had to make provision for enlarged stocking faci- 
lities and increase and improve transport so as to meet the 
needs of an expanded home and foreign market. Together 
with this expansion, intense prospecting for possible sources 
of oil on French territory was undertaken, and so while in 
1946 there was but one prospecting team, there were ten in 
1950. In the same year, refining capacity was raised by three 
million tons, and the target for 1953-54 is about 19 million 
tons. Stocking capacity rose to nearly two and a half mil- 
lion tons at the end of 1950, while it was only one and a half 
million tons at the Liberation, and 3,300,000 tons during the 
pre-war period. Transport facilities have kept pace with the 
general improvement ; and petrol barges, railway waggons 
and petrol lorries have been built so rapidly that not only 
have war times losses been replaced but figures for 1938 
have been passed. 1953 brings brighter prospects for the oil 
industry, and with new investments in the Near East and 
the building of new pipe lines, it is expected that a total 
of 7 million tons will be received as against 1,700,000 tons in 
1950. The installations and equipment of an Iron and Steel 
Industry may take any thing like three to four year to con- 
struct. And so the Monnet Plan for the production of steel 
did not begin till late in 1947. On the whole, the steei plants 
of France did not suffer much from the war, but they were 
generally old, and the whole industry was out of date. Yet 
despite the time taken to install new machinery and remedy 
the unhealthy condition of the industry, by the end of 1950 
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the French steel industry had reached a higher level of 
production than it had ever known—9,800,000 tons. It is in- 
teresting to note with seven per cent less labour, that is, 
130,000 workers as against 140,000, production in 1950 was 
98 per cent above the 1938 level. “ The French steel industry 
will have caught uo with a time-lag of 30 years” says the 
Monnet Report, “and will constitute a factor for first im- 
portance inside the European community.” France is rich 
in iren ore, coming third, after the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R. 
among the nations of the world, but the ore had to be 
wcrked in order to be useful to the nation. The steel target 
of 12,5C0,000 tons requires 30 million tons cf iron ore, and 
moreover, the export market needs another 10 million tons. 
The real problem of raising the iron cre output, is one of 
labour, and being short of man-power, the French moderni- 
sation programme has concentrated on mechanisation. Prog- 
ress made is quite satisfactory, and by the end of 1950, 
prcduction rose to within six per cent of the 1938 level; 
underground workers were reduced by 20 per cent, and the 
total of employers by about 12 per cent. Mechanical loading 
has also made good progress. Whereas in 1935 only five per- 
cent cf the Lorraine iron ore was loaded by 32 machines, in 
1950 more than 300 machines loaded 60 per cent of the pro- 
duction ; estimates for 1953 show that about 470 machines 
will be loading 80 per cent of the total production. During 
normal periods, Thomas steel makes up more than 60 per 
cent of the total production, while the Martin Openhearth 
steel accounts for an average of 30 per cent. The difficulty 
in supplying plants with scrap now, is much more than it 
was before the war, especially with the development of the 
Openhearth steel production and that of electric steel, which 
made up 7-79 per cent of total production in 1951, as against 
1-59 per cent in 1929. The following table illustrates the re- 
covery made by the industry, according to preduction by 
process. 
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FRENCH STEEL PRODUCTION BY PROCESS 
(in 1,000 tons ) 
1929 1938 1950 1951 


Thomas converters... a .. 6,679 3,735 5,450 5,845 
Open-hearth furnaces - .. 2,762 2,074 2,586 3,147 
Electric furnaces ad 154 359 537 765 
Bassemer converters and 116 53 77 75 

Total production 9711 6,221 8,652 9,882 


The first stage of the Monnet Plan covered the period 
from 1947 to 1951, and the fol!owing table gives a picture of 
the progress of the key-faciors in the Pian over the last 
twenty years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECONOMIC KEY-RESOURCES 


Units. 1929 1936 1946 1951 
Coal production million tons - 55-0 47-6 48-3 55:2 
Electric power millionkwh. - 15-6 20-8 23-0 37-7 
Oii refining million tons - — 7-0 2:8 18-0 
Steel production million tons - 9-7 6-2 4-4 9°& 
Concrete production million tons - 6-2 3:6 3.4 §-3 
Tractors available thousands - 20 30 50 160 


An interesting aspect of the Monnet Plan is economic 
planning and development which continues to be carried 
throughout the French Union, in such territories as French 
North Africa — Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. In these terri- 
tories the population has increased from about 16,100,090 in 
1936 to over 20 million in 1947. Each year the French 
National Budget sets aside important sums for the economic 
development of these areas. These credits, in 1949, amounted 
to nearly 63 milliard francs, in the following year it reached 
the 77 milliard frane mark and in 1951 it was well over 86 
milliard francs. In addition to all this, important sums have 
been advanced by the funds which are at the disposal of the 
Plan. The result of these investments in the areas of North 
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Africa, has been the rapid growth of barrages, irrigation 
works, mining operations, various kinds of factories and 
housing schemes, all helping the economic progress cf these 
territories. Another year or two, according to the Monnet 
Report, is exnected to pass before the full effects of these 
investments in North Africa are seen ; and the Report is of 
opinion that for a long time to come, the economic develop- 
ment of these areas will have to depend on the State Budget 
for the necessary funds. In passing it may be mentioned 
that several building societies in Morocco are constructing 
better dwelling sites for the urban and rural population. 
Thus, the Interprofessional Moroccan Housing Committee, 
begun late in 1950 and patterned after French deparimental 
committees, has studied and exemined various ways and 
means of promoting construction. One of the first opera- 
tions of the committee consisted in acquiring important 
areas for building by using bank loans guaranteed by the 
State, with the object of developing and arranging them and, 
then reselling them for cash, under the superv’sion of a 
government commissory, to companies or individuals desirous 
of building. In this way, at Casablanca, a first lot of 1,500 
houses is to be finished by early 1953. The Interprofessional 
Moroccan Housing Committee aims at generalizing the rent- 
sale arrangement, so that Moroccans are given both the de- 
sire and the possibility of becoming owners. Another build- 
ing society is the Franco-Moroccan Building Society which 
was created in April, 1951 and is concerned primarily with 
building houses for the middle and working class people. 
The company disposes of a research bureau, including en- 
gineers and specialized technicians, and devotes its acti- 
vity progressivelv thanks to the funds put at its disposal by 
the State 2nd various banking concerns responsible for its 
creation. In addition, important sums are advanced to the 
company by the French Fund for Modernization and Equip- 
ment. In 1952 it received from the Fund, the sum of 1,500 
hundred million francs, and taking into account its other 
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resources, the company was able, in 1951, to set aside more 
than three million francs for its building programme. With- 
in a year of its operation, the Franco-Moroccan Building 
Society planned to give more than 10,000 Moroccans living 
at Casablanca (central quarries) a dwelling conceived ac- 
cording to the principles laid down by the City-Planning, 
Service. Two cther groups will be provided for later on; 
and in other cities, especially at Rabat, the Society is working 
out plans for better and cheaper houses for the working po- 
pulation. 


M. Jean Monnet, the General Commissioner of the 
French Modernisation and Equipment Plan, writing to the 
President of the Council, in May 1951, ccuid say, “ As at 
this date, the French economy has at its disposal more 
modern means of production then it has ever had in 
the past.” And this could be said without taking into 
consideration most of the work which had been done in 1951; 
in fact, mid 1953 was the dead-line date for modernizing the 
basic industries, but already towards the early part of 1952, 
about three-quarters of the investments pianned for this 
purpcse had been made. The next few years are to be 
devoted to an all out drive for greater productivity. But 
this is not all , and the brains behind the Monnet Plan hope 
to make their effort the basis and foundation cf prosperity 
for, nct only France, but also for the European community 
of nations. 


On December 12th, 1951 a Government decree ordained 
that by the end of June 1952 a second plan “for the moderni- 
sation and economic and social equipment of the metropolis 
and the overseas territories” should be made ready. This 


plan aims at covering the pericd from July 1952 to June 
1956, and its special aims menticned in the Government 
decree are, “the increasing of production and productivity 
in agriculture and industry conceived in view of the esta- 
blishment of a European community.” The last few words 
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of the Government decree are of special interest, and out- 
line, at the same time, the long term policy of the economic 
policy of the country. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say, 
that behind frequent political crisis, cabinet changes and 
even party strife, France is steadily working towards the 
ereaticn of a united barrier-free Western European Com- 
munity, in which the pooling of material resources and free 
but friendly competition will furnish a mighty force for 
building a richer and stronger community of nations than 
the European Continent has ever seen. This final objective 
is emphasised by the progress report of the Monnet Pian, 
which cails its first part: “From the modernisation of 
France to the building of Europe.” M. Jean Monnet from 
whose fertile brain, the plan for a cooperative European 
economy sprang, and who has presided over the Commissa- 
riat of the Monnet Plan, is now chairman of the High 
Authority of the six-nation Coal and Steel ‘Community of 
Europe. While it would be foolish to deny that M. Monnet 
has taken on a task of much greater dimensions and diffi- 
culty than the working of the Monnet Pian in his own 
couniry, this should not daunt a man whose inspiration and 
energy are so largely responsible for bringing about one 
of the greatest achievements of modern economic planning 
in any country in the world. 


C. C. Clump 


MORAL REHABILITATION 


Sexuality which makes for joint-procreation is a most 
sacred power. Mme de Beauvoir, the prophetess of existen- 
tialism, who referred to Catholicism as a religion “in which 
flesh is cursed” should have remembered that it believed 
the body is called to a process of divinisation and that Christ 
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made of sexual union, deliberate and definitive, an effective 
sign of grace, a sacrament and an image of His union with 
the Church. As Abbé Oraison remarks, sex ethics must cover 
both this fundamental notion and the concrete realities of 
life. “There is no break between sexuality and marriage. 
Marriage is indeed a sacrament which consecrates sexuality 
in its exercise harmonised with God’s plan on the world. 
It consecrates sexuality with all the positive aspects of the 
sexual instinct, anatomical, physiological, nervous, psycho- 
logical. It does not eliminate or diminish the central and es- 
sential importance of the sexual instinct in the full beha- 
viour of a person. It rather makes use of it to direct and 
organise it for supernatural life.” 


This full and authentic Christian view of life must be 
held as the background of any discussion on sex ethics and 
in the rehabilitation process of case-work, which calls for 
more and more attention from qualified social workers. 
It sheds a prudery made of ignorance and calls for a pru- 
dence made of awareness. It militates against the “sexual 
taboo” so dear to psychoanalysts. It also recalls that sexua- 
lity is a soil on which grow the most damaging, degrading 
and glaring disorders in fallen mankind. Sex in itself is a 
substantial good : it has been profaned and damaged, but it 
has also been redeemed, rehabilitated and made available 
for spiritual life. Sex ethics cannot ignore either of the data 
of the problem, the spiritual component and the bio-psychi- 
cal component of man. 


Traditional doctrine states in no uncertain terms that 
the least knowingly wilful direct disorder in sex life is 
grievously sinful, since it goes against the normal process 
of joint-procreation which involves the calling of a new 
person into existence. Quite a few people are shocked or 
irritated that Catholic teaching on sexual ethics should be 
so emvhatic and inexorable. The more so that it is not 
given as a rule for Catholics only (as would be a regulation 
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on church services) but as a declaration of moral law valid 
for all men. The only thing particular to Catholic teachers 
is that they have clear ideas on moral law and that they 
brave unpopularity in proclaiming it. The law is not to be 
minimised or toned down to suit individuals, just as the 
description of sound health is not impaired to meet the 
fancy of the sick. But in rehabilitation work, in judging of 
actual cases, and in prescribing remedies, a social worker 
should keep in mind the other leading truth, namely, that 
man’s nature is a fallen nature, that man is not in total 
possession of himself, that his basic instincts have been 
vitiated at their source. The social worker must take after 
the Master who was so radically opposed to sin and so 
understanding and merciful to sinners. 


Pity is not sufficient in dealing with pathological cases; 
sympathy is demanded and should come spontaneously. 
Pathology, the science of suffering, is of univer'sal appli- 
cation. Each and every one in mankind suffers in his body 
which carries the germs of its dissolution ; each and every 
one is a case of somatic nathology, liable to ailments and 
death. Each and every cne is also a Case of psychic patho- 
logy, a bundle of iil-equilibrated psychic forces, a victim 
of psychologice! retardation and liable to psychic deviation, 
which lead to his spiritual death. Death and sin entered 
the world hand in hand. The normal man is unusual. It is 
humiliating but healthy to face that fact. Nor does this fact 
dispense from moral effort any more than bodily disorder 
dispenses from seeking good health. 


Moreover the fact does not imply that each and every 
one needs the attention of a psychiatrist. The little ills of 
daily life do not call for medical or surgical intervention. 
A sound diet, an occasional aspro or one cr other of the 
many home remedies are ample to maintain a comfortable 
standard of health. Popular literature has made psycho- 
analysis a fashionable mood, but Freud himself acknow- 
ledged that psychoanalytic treatment was only effective in 
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a few cases, like “ chronic cases of psychoneuroses ” and the 
like. “ Psychoanalytic therapy was created through and for 
the treatment of patients permanently unfitted for life.” 
Other authorities are even much more cautious in their 
cpinion.(') What is denlorable is that in the matter of 
psycho-sexual health, the principles of a sound diet and the 
ordinary cautions are neglected, despised or ridiculed. This 
medern mood increases the number and gravity of ceses of 
sexual disequilibrium. (See enquiries on war neurosis). 


Classifications of pathological cases are many and com- 
plex. Abbé Oraison has one of his cwn, easy cnough to fol- 
low. athological conditions can ke evident or hidden 
they may be of a clearly sexual origin (obsessions ag 
tions, etc.) or they may be hidden and appear under another 
guise (f.:. inferiority compiex due to a non-liquidated cast- 
ration anxiety). On the other hand the degrees of pathology 
vary, they are hard to measure in individual cases and call 
for tact in diagnosis and cure. Jn most cases pathological 
conditions are due to various “arrests” in the evolution of 
the sexual instinct ; even the deviations are connected with 
a “fixation” at a certain stage. 


There are simple “ An instance would 
be a lad who suffers from irrcpressible sexuality ; this is 
interpreted as unduly delayed seli cence sexuality which 
nermally should have grown “other-centred.” Such re- 
tardmenis c2n come back in later sexual life and tone down, 
damage or even reverse the surrender to another which 
characterises true sexual love. We also ijind cases of real 
reurosis, easily noticed and weil established. which 
little spoil the rest of the psychic system. They vary 
in gravity: habituel masturbation, narcissism with tenden- 
dies to homo-sexual, sado-masochist or fetishist outlets. 


(1) Cf. Henderson & Gillespie: A Text-book of Psychiatry, 
Pp. 217 sqq. 
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Generally these are not incurable but they are frequent 
and betray psychic damage. Further we have a type of 
neurosis which wrecks the very psychical system v. g. exhi- 
bitionist obsession. At the top we find folly of a sexual 
origin in which the judgment is off balance. 


All these troubles may be due to various causes involv- 
ing or excluding moral guilt: faulty nursing or infantile 
education, nervous shocks, improper guidance in childhood, 


‘wrong teaching, provoking surroundings, corrupting com- 


panions, etc. From this variety of causes there follow actions 
and habits which are objectively sinful ; as to the subjective 
er i¢al moval guilt, cne is often forced to leave the judg- 
ment to the cne who scrutinizes loins and hearts. The poor 
ailing sinner himself is unable to recall or describe the 
degree of attention and the measure of liberty he enjoyed 
at the time of his misdemeanours. 


To be aware and to be consenting are poles apart. Many 
pleasant or unpleasant sensations come up to the horizon of 
awareness but remain outside the range of free will. Many 
a nervous or muscular reflex, many a physiological change, 
could be instanced. Even actions can appear to be volun- 
tary yet not be wilful; the wilful is controlled by the 
superior soul, the apvarent!y voluntary can be commanded 
by motorial centres which normally denend on superior 
centres, yet enjov a certain autonomy (v. g. the erectile 
centre in the lumbar region.). Instinct-activated movements 
or actions and fully conscious decisions are very differently 
related to moral life. This vital distinction is often ignored 
by individuals who should be given clear explanations 
about awareness and wilfulness, instinctive and free be- 
haviour. In many cases they should be treated as patients 
rather than as sinners; they enjoy liberty in theory rather 
than in practice; they are often free to will their habit or 
to renounce it, they are much less free in their individual 
actions; they should be judged on their attitude towards 
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their habit ; they should not be condemned off hand on their 
concrete doings. 


Illustrations taken from less complex and delicate fields 
can be given. The respectable citizen who developed the 
habit of scratching his beard and suddenly decides on the 
greater respectability of shaving will go on moving his 
hand to scratch a beard that is not there any more. The 
object, the motive does not exist, tr. habit perseveres. — 
A bad tempered individuai may allow his wrath to grow 
and reach the stage of insult before he has paid attention 
to the moral import of his emotion, words and deeds ; he is 
conscious of what he experiences, he knows the meaning of 
his words, but he has not brought his superior faculties into 
play ; he is much less responsible in the individual incident 
than he may be in resigning or even enjoying himself in his 
habit. 


Instances of imvroperly geared psychic mechanism are 
rare, and absurd situations or actions follow from clogged 
connections between inierior and suverior centres. Traffic 
life is full of them. One instance will do as an illustration. 
A most respectable and well qualified clergymen with a 
realistic preoccupation to remain sound in body and mind 
could never master the technique of cycling. If ever he was 
cautioned, “ Mind that heap of bricks over there,” he was 
sure to make straight for it. When the onlookers shouted 
their surprise, he was wont to retort, “Do you fancy I go 
where I like ?”. Pious souls would exclaim, “ O Lord, why 
do they force him to take such risks?” ; scamns laughed 
out, “Isn’t he a queer guy ?” ; policemen suspected attempts 
at suicide, one does not know what complex psychoanalysts 
would have advanced; ordinary doctors would have ex- 
plained the phenomenon in easy terms. The given caution 
roused the fear of the brick heap, and the phantasm grew 
so engrossing as to command the unconscious play of nerves 
and muscles in the fatal direction. The best way to avoid 
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the brick-heap would have been to look at and pay attention 
to, any other spot. 


Disorders in instinct, emotions thought-content, im- 
pulses and behaviour are without number, and are found in 
patients and in doctors, in sinners and in saints; humble 
fellow-feeling should be spontaneous with all. The psychic 
mechanism works equally well or equally badly in sexual 
matters, judgment in case-work should be reserved and 
tactful, treatment appropriate. General indications of 
therapy work well with the most usual cases. One can re- 
commend that clear notions be imnarted on the essential 
points, the reality and meaning of sexuality, the difference 
between awareness and consent, the ideal moral standard, 
the ailing condition of the case in hand, etc. Once appeased 
in his mind, he should have his attention diverted to other 
interests wiih healthy reading, exercise and surroundings. 


One point needs stressing. In most cases, self-abuse is 
a symptom of retarded psycho-sexual evolution, it is a case 
of auto-erotism, self-centred satisfaction of a sexuality 
which should normally evolve into other-centred interest. 
True love implies not so much possession or acquisition of 
another person but rather surrender to another, it is not 
“acquisitive ” but rather “oblative.” Self-abuse betrays a 
sexual instinct that has not yet been “ socialised.” Hence 
the development of a social sense is indicated for a cure of 
solitary sin. It is noted by psychoanalysts and educators 
that the habit diminishes or even ceases with the advent of 
true love, but also that it may reappear when true love comes 
to fail. As part of the treatment for a masturbating adole- 
scent, his social sense should be brought out. He must not 
oniy be prescribed practices which aim at divertion and 
effort ; he must be advised to pay attention to others, render 
little services in daily life, or engage in social work. It is 
an excellent practice which normalises the sexual evolution 
and helps to “sublimate” the instinct. The cure is quite- 
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possible in cases in which judgment and liberty are not 
radically impaired. Prayer and grace will go a long way in 
making the treatment effective. 


Another point to be attended to when studying cases of 
retarded or deviated sexuality is the existence of different 
impulses and of higher aspirations in the child or adolescent. 
He is not only a “sex”; he has other interests, he seeks to 
build up his own self as best as he can, body and soul, low 
and high, health and taient. etc. As Fr J. C. De Menasce 
wrote in Commonweal (24-11-50), “the aspirations of life 
and the aspirations of the sexual instinct cannot be identi- 
fied, for man is. before all, a being of intelligence and will 
made for knowledge, love, political and social accomplish- 
ments, scientific exploration and artistic creation. ‘When 
these fundamental asvirations are not normally satisfied, 
when human vitality which aspires to a world of value and 
achievement, is killed, they run the risk of being taken over, 
absorbed and utilised by the sexual instinct. The desperate 
man, the solitaty man, the man without the multiple satis- 
factions of the senses and the spirit, falls on sexual life. 
Sex, beycnd its own snecific pleasure, offers the possibility 
of vicarious satisfaction . . . These disguises of aspirations 
are the opposite of those which Freud indicated. It is not 
the sexual instinct which becomes satisfied by creative 
work and political and religious life — the asvirations that 
go with art, the political and economic life satisfy them- 
selves through sensuality.”? 


(1) Sexual infractions as “compensations” may be due to failure 
in an examination, a rebellious mood against the adult-world, 


etc. The diagnosis of sucn occasional causes are necessary for 
objective judgment and appropriate treatment. As Adler well 
remarked, Freud overstressed the sex drive and understressed 
the power drive in man. In general, too little study has been 
made of the interractions of these basic drives. 
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It is needless to discuss the relative importance of the 
several causes or factors which in actual life lead to aberra- 
tion, deviation, fixation or regression of the sexual instinct. 
It is enough to stress the fact that such symptoms so fre- 
quent in modern life point to a psychic deterioration which 
calls for therapeutic treatment. Limiting one’s advice to 
prayer when treating a tuberculosis case would be turning 
religion into ridicule ; it would be equaily damaging to dis- 
miss cases of sexual pathology with simply recommending a 
novena or pilgrimage. A vathological condition mav well 
go with a moral life and even with holiness ; a neurotic can 
become a saint as much as a criople can turn into a hero. 
Yet it would be desirable from several points cf view to 
cure him; psychic rehabilitation re-establishes inne: equili- 
brium and opens new possibilities of influence. It is well 
within the purview of spiritual direction and social apcsto- 
late. But the task demands time, tact and qualification, 
which requirements are rarely found together in life. 


A. Lallemand. 


WOMEN’S CIVIC AND 
SOCIAL DUTY 


A woman's social duty goes beyond the family circle. 
She has a right and duty to share in the multitudinous acti- 
vities of civic and social life. 


Not that each and every woman is in a position to do so 
effectively ; talents are unequal, versonal conditions differ- 
ent and opportunities various. 


Yet each woman should pursue social interests accord- 
ing to natural bends and personal convictions. But at the 
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present time when civic and social life is so agitated, basic 
principles are questioned and conflicting trends gathering 
force, women, each woman, should not run away from their 
post and stay in the front line. What should they fight 
for ? What line of advance should they plan ? What should 
they aim at in the various planes of social action, civic and 
even political ? 


Do we mean a direct snd effective participation in 
legislative work? Do we uxge that in all countries a cer- 
tain number of women should address themselves to poli- 
tical tasks or even that women should claim the right 
of voting which is a natural right ? The question is so com- 
plex and the situations so complicated that we dare not 
give an unquatilied and simple answer to so vast a question. 


What matters before ali else is that we get a sound 
government and a healil.y administration. That is whai we 
must claim and exact from all governments. Social circum- 
stances should dictate to government a social policy so that 
in all justice and equity all who can, thanks to their elec- 
toral vote or parliamentary or extra-parliamentary work 
influence legislation, be placed in a position to do so effec- 
tively. 


If it is necessary or useful for women to make a direct 
contribution to legislative work, they should secure rights 
and facilities to engage in all forms of civic life. 


On this point, however, we must refrain from any ex- 
aggerated view. Social action, farnilial action, religious 
action, whether individually or collectively undertaken are 
also means of influence, as important or even more import- 
ant, to make an effective contribution to public life; poli- 
tical activity is not the only one that counts or that can be 
decisive for society or for womankind. 


Let us not neglect political action if opportunity offers ; 
let us claim all political rights and openings if we consider 
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them necessary for our cause. But, if we may venture on 
a broad suggestion, let us before all else direct our activi- 
ties along the lines of social action in its restricted, or in its 
broadest sense. 


Social action in its broad sense wiil mean for the 
greatest number home action, maternal education and in- 
fluence on behalf of small and grown-up children. For 
quite a fair number, it may mean teaching or, in more ade- 
quate words, education animated with a new inspiration 
and with a social bias, a teaching less individualist in its 
tendencies, more realistically centred on preparing the 
adolescent for the social milieu that will be his and for the 
social responsibilities which are to be his from now on in 
private and public life. For others the call will take them 
to law, or medicine, professions they will enter with a desire 
of bringing relief to the suffering and the oppressed and of 
combating the evils which wreck so many lives and develop 
into festering sores in the body politic. They will engage 
in social medicine and fight the modern trends of birth- 
control, euthanasia, sterilisation, etc. They will aim at a 
juridical competence which will double the effectiveness of 
their social apostolate at the civic or political level, so as to 
maintain traditional values of Christian civilisation but also 
secure all the freedoms which do not offend moral law. 


A few will ambition technical competence, artistic 
talent, literary distinction that will be consecrated to pro- 
fessional education, to the defence of noble causes, to the 
progress of art in all its many forms. 


For others, even for many, the vocation will imply daily 
labour in offices, factories, workshops ; in all such places an 
intelligent understanding of conditions and circumstances 
will be demanded, in all social advances should be attempt- 
ed, in all opportunities will be plentiful to exert influence 
and pressure, to exercise a modest but realistic apostolate, 
a milieu to improve and to ennoble. In short everywhere 
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eur women will exert themselves to create, maintain or 
restore a Christian social order. 


What an immense field lies open to intelligent, fervent, 
‘apcstolic activity for our Catholic fellow-women ! 


If we envisage this field of activity in all its dimensions 
and variety, we imply that woman should be given a ready 
access to all jobs and professions which do not go counter 
to the directives of nature ; we also imply that if women 
are to be individually and collectively efficient in their spe- 
cific role, they must, each and every one, decide on profes- 
sions that will enable them to give their best to society. 


We must reserve for a future occasion the study of the 
problems connected with women’s work and with the spiri- 
tual and material aspects of her role. 


Maria Baers. 


THE SASTRY BANK AWARD 


After a prolonged period of expectation, the Sastry 
Bank Award has at last seen the light of day. It has re- 
ceived a very mixed reception ; a howl of protest from bank 
employees whose wage-scales have been lowered by the 
new Award, and quiet acquiescence by the management of 
the banks, who find they have nothing much to complain 
of, since the Award certainly favours them. 


The Tribiunal 


The All-India Industrial Tribunal, set up especially to 
determine a common policy of wages and working condi- 
tions for banks throughout the country, consisted of three 
public men ; Mr. Sastry, an ex-Judge of the Madras High 
Court, Mr. Tannan, who has several books on banking to 
his credit, and Mr. V..L. D’Souza who has been teaching 
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economics for years in Mysore. A well chosen trio, one 
might imagine ; a lawyer, a banker and. an economist. But 
were these eminent authorities suited for the delicate task 
imposed on them ? One might find it strange that no work- 
ingman or at least a trade union leader in touch with labour 
was placed on the panel. 


Mental Approach 


In spite of Mr. Giri’s championing a new approach to 
the problem of industrial relations in this country in the 
form of collective bargaining, government policy has not 
changed vitally in regard to arbitration. But there are 
certain underlying requirements that must be fulfilled to 
make arbitration a success. The mental attitude of the 
arbitrators towards the social problem in general and to- 
wards the labour problem in particular must be taken into 
consideration before they are nominated to the panel. Men 
brought up on the vanishing ‘laissez faire’ theories of free 
enterprise and capitalist competition will be much more 
concerned with ensuring a banking policy that yields a rich 
harvest of profits, even if this means that costs, especially 
labour costs, must be ruthlessly whittled down to the low- 
est possible notch. The concept of social justice, of the liv- 
ing wage, of a more equitable distribution of wealth, of 
respect for the human person, especially when it is hidden 
away under the grime and sweat of an ugly, ignorant, gaw- 
kish workman, will influence their decisions not at all. But 
unless these concepts are clearly perceived and convincing- 
ly held, unless they form the mental matrix out of which a 
fairer deal for both labour and management can result, 
arbitration is bound to fail. 


Speaking of human relations in Industry, the Economic 
and Social Council of the U.N. says, “ The approach (to the 
question of Industrial Relations) involves the application 
of the principle that labour should not be treated as a mere 
commodity, which, more simply, means that workers should 
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be regarded as complete human beings with economic, psy- 
chological and social needs for which they seek fulfilment 
in work. This principle appears to be universally accepted 
in theory, but the extent to which it can be applied in prac- 
tice remains to be explored ; further studies are necessary 
to determine how far the principle can be applied to the 
many varied and complex situations of industrial life. It 
may be expected however that further practical recognition 
of the worker’s individual dignity and worth, may provide 
the employer-employee relationship with a deeper basis 
than that of a simple cash nexus.” * The same report speaks 
of “a climate in which men and women at work can pur- 
sue both their material wel/-being and their spiritual deve- 
lopment in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity.” 


It is extremely important that the men who are called 
upon to adjudicate or conciliate issues between employers 
and employees should be imbued with the basic sentiments 
we have quoted above. Otherwise their decisions tend to be 
unduly prejudiced along outworn, traditional economic and 
social theories that have really given rise to the unhappy 
problems that face us today in the world of industry. 


The Award 


The Award, while covering a wide variety of issues, 
starts off on the wrong foot by lowering the present wage- 
scales in force in the banks. This is a psychological error 
of no small moment. It is like trying to put the clock 
back. The employees will never accept a wage-cut meekly, 
especially when they have gained the increase at the cost 
of much bitter suffering. Nor can the union leaders accept 
the arrangement and foist it on their men ‘without a loss of 
face. But were the existing wage-scales so very high? It 


* Report of the U. N. E. S. C. (Social Commission) 2nd March, 1953, 
pg. 159, para. 451. 
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must be remembered too that the people who will be affect- 
ed by the decrease in wages will be mainly members of the 
middle class, whose condition these days is desperate. The 
middle class is accustomed to a certain standard of living 
which has fallen steeply due to a rise in the cost of living. 
The two world wars, rising prices, low incomes, larger debts, 
have produced in this particular class a spirit of frustration 
and a desire for revolt against the difficult situation in 
which it is compelled to exist. This is good neither for 
the country, nor for industry, nor for the middle class it- 
self. It is generally accepted that the middle class holds a 
very important position in the continued prosperity of the 
nation and its stability. Why should these advantages be 
frittered away for the sake of increasing bank dividends or 
merely to lower banking costs ? 


The New Wage Scales 


But let us see in actual practice how much income per 
month a clerk or a member of the subordinate staff like a 
chowkidar will receive under the new dispensation. 


A clerk will get 


Dearness Allowance .. ,, 35 
House Rent 8 
Washing Allowance .. 2 

Total Rs. 130 


Minus contribution to ; 
Provident Fund .. Rs. 714 8 


He will therefore receive . 
in hand Rs. 122 1 4 
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This will be his monthly income when he begins to 
work. But the above calculation has been made for the 
the Class I Area which comprises the cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Delhi and Ahmedabad. For Class II 
areas the clerk’s monthly income will be Rs. 12 less, i.e. 
Rs. 110 per month, and in Class III Area, his monthly income 
will be Rs. 103. 


Taking the case of big cities, Rs. 120 may not be too low 
for a start, especially when the clerk in question is a bache- 
lor. But when he thinks of getting married, then the trou- 
ble will begin. He will find his income much too low, 
though he should in justice be paid enough to enable him 
to rear a family. Marriage is but a natural right that so- 
ciety must respect by making its exercise possible. The 
idea of a family allowance might have been broached by 
the Tribunal, for among middle class families it is only the 
head of the family that works. The increments however 
that add up to the basic wage will enable him to be draw- 
ing a basic wage of Rs. 140 per month in 7 years’ time, and 
Rs. 164 in 10 years’ time. In other words, within ten years 
of service, he will be making over Rs. 200 a month, when 
his other allowances are tacked on. It might be admitted 
that “for a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner ” such a 
wage would not be insufficient to bring up a small family, 
though it would mean a hard and constant struggle making 
both ends meet. 

Even though in Areas II and III, the increments are 
lower and the scale of salaries we have discussed above will 
take longer to reach, they cannot be described as thorough- 
ly insufficient. But why the Tribunal should have lowered 
the scales by even ten to twenty rupees for some enigmatic 
reasons of their own surpasses understanding. Don’t they 
believe in the wider distribution of property ? Isn’t it ne- 
cessary that the lowest income levels in our lop-sided society 
should be pushed upwards to make way for a better equality 
of income ? 
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Subordinate Staff 


If the situation of the white-collar worker is none too 
enviable, we leave it to the reader to imagine how the sub- 
ordinate staff of the banks are expected to live on wages 
that rank far below that of the clerks. Take the case of the 
watchman or chowkidar. 


His basic wage is .. Rs. 40 
Dearness Allowance 
Special allowance as watchman .. _,, 5 
House Rent 8 
Washing Allowances 2 
Total Rs. 90 » 


Minus Provident Fund contribution Rs. 4 4 0 
Total in hand 

The scale of salary we have described above is for 
Area I. The corresponding wages in Areas II and III are 
lower. The same questions we posed for the wage-scales 
of the clerical staff might be repeated here. As a matter 
of fact, most of these men have their families in the villa- 
ges where their wives and children live on the produce of 
their own land. The men send a part of their salary home 
while the rest they keep for their simple needs in the 
towns. But if they alone are the earning members of the 
family and have their families with them to support, then 
indeed their situation is rendered critical, because it is 
simply impossible to rear a family on such a small wage. 
Leaving aside higher needs like the education of children 
and a comfortable home, even the barest needs of food and 
shelter will be hard to satisfy. In most cases, the wife and’ 
the children will have to work to augment the family in- 
come. But why should they be forced to do so, if society 
can provide them with the means of living the good life 
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obtainable through sufficiency of food, shelter and educa- 
tion ? It is true that India is a poor country, but wherever 
the standards of living of the people can be improved with- 
out incapacitating the employer, justice requires that this 
should be done. . 


Dearness Allowance 


The D.A. has been fixed at 33 and 1/3 of basic salary 
plus allowances ; but it may never fall below Rs. 35. For 
all the employees, it will therefore range between Rs. 35 and 
any higher figure. A fixed D.A. has its advantages. So 
long as Standard of Living Index does not show a rise, 
the workmen stand to gain by a fixed D. A.; if it rises, they 
stand to lose. A sliding scale D.A. could have been arrany- 
ed without much difficulty. Thus in certain textile mills in 
Ahmedabad, the D.A. varies with the rise and fall of the 
Standard of Living Index. In France the sliding scale is be- 
ing used for an amazing variety of purposes. In America, 
General Motors among other firms makes use of the sliding 
scale for certain payments to workmen. 


Overtime 

According to the Award, the first half-hour after the 
day’s work of the statutory 63 hours is not be regarded as 
overtime and will therefore not be charged to the banks. 
Payment for overtime begins only after the completion of 
the next 15 minutes. The reason for this peculiar arrange- 
ment stems from management’s complaint of the men wast- 
ing time in order to be enabled to earn overtime payment. 
The extra half-hour is meant to act as a ‘ cushioning’ period 
to induce the men to finish their work in time, and at the 
same moment, to prevent management from exploiting 
their workmen by making them work overtime, for which 
the men must be paid at 14 times their normal wage rates. 

‘Cushioning’ is a very ingenous process of trying to kill 
two birds with one stone. Unfortunately it is more likely 
to prolong the normal working day to 7 hours as formerly. 
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But without any bias either way, the experiment needs to 
be tried out to see how it will succeed. In the previous. 
interim decisions of the same tribunal there was much talk 
of ‘ cushioning’ as a method of giving both management and 
labour a square deal. In theory the solution may appear 
highly satisfactory, but in practice it will probably work 
more in favour of management, in as much as it introduces. 
the 7 hour-day by the back-door, as it were. 


Bonus 


Though generally looked upon as an ‘ex gratia’ pay- 
ment, bonus is coming to be recognised as a claim for a 
share in the profits of the industry. So far it has rarely been 
included in the contract of employment. But when the in- 
dustrial courts order the employer to pay his employees a 
bonus, they base themselves on grounds of justice and 
equity. The bonus is expected to make up for the lack of 
a living wage. It is considered to be a share in the profits 
of the industry, to which the employee has contributed his 
share to some extent. So besides his wage, he is also en- 
titled to a bonus. 


In the case under review, the Tribunal has decreed that 
50% of the surplus profits should be given to the employees 
after certain necessary reductions have been made in fair- 
ness to the shareholders and towards the stability of the 
bank like reserves, depreciation, etc. This is legislation in 
the right direction. The Tribunal would like only 6% to 
be paid in dividends, and of the surplus profits, 30% should 
be set aside for reserves, debt fund; and depreciation. If 
the banks follow these rules, they should be able to give 
their workmen a bonus. Take the case of the Indian Bank 
for instance. Its net profits were over Rs. 15 lakhs. Two 
dividends were declared: an interim and a final dividend, 
which together amounted to 12% on Paid-up Capital. Pro- 
vision for taxes amounted to Rs. 3 lakhs. Rs. 24 lakhs were 
transferred to the reserve fund, while 1 lakh was trans- 
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ferred to the Sinking fund. No mention was made of any 
bonus being paid to the employees, though there was 
an ample surovius for the purpose. . 


The Award has been bitterly criticised because it makes 
the bonus payable only after specified reductions which in 
its estimation are necessary for the stability and the econo- 
mic security of the bank. It may be admitted that though 
the guiding rules are not unwise, they are liable to wide 
interpretations. Moreover according to the Award, the 
Bonus is to be paid not in cash but in the form of National 
certificates. A cash bonus is welcome to the staff because 
it enables them to satisfy their outstanding debts or make 
important purchases. It is difficult to see why the Tribunal 
should have descended to such details. They might have 
left this minor point to be decided by the employees th.em- 
selves. 


Conclusion 


All that one can gauge from the gathering momentum 
of disappointment and bitter criticism of the Award, is that 
its clauses will not probably be endorsed by the Govern- 
ment. Experience has once more proved that arbitration 
rarely succeeds. It is very difficult to please employers and 
employees when they are at logger-heads among themselves, 
each side trying to get as much as it can. In such cases, 
compromise becomes exceedingly difficult. The only way 
out of the impasse is to get the representatives of both sides 
together at acommon table and let them settle their disagree- 
ments among themselves. But even here, the two sides must 
meet with the understanding that they are partners in a 
common enterprise and that they need each other’s help. 
This mentality has to be slowly created and it can be done 
if both sides are made to realise that such conduct will be- 
nefit both themselves and the country. At present however, 
neither Management nor Labour is willing to accept thy 
arrangement. In practice, it is management which finds it: 
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harder to sacrifice its age-long privileges of being able 
to dictate terms to Labour. In India the feudal and 
caste mentality still exist, and are very difficult to put 
aside. To accept the idea of an equality of partnership 
in enterprise will take the present generation of manage- 
ment a long time. But the quicker they adopt the new men- 
tality the better for industrial peace and prosperity within 
the country. The big bank lords must learn the lesson 
quick before the situation further deteriorates. 


On the other hand, Labour too must live up to its pro- 
mises. The desire to shirk work and to take things easy 
seems to plague our present generation of workmen. Their 
attitude to work shows a complete lack of interest and often 
of responsibility. But this precisely is in its turn the fruit 
of the short-sighted policy of management which only re- 
gards the workman as a commodity and not as a human 
person. The spirit of taking a pride in one’s work, of a de- 
sire to live up to one’s obligations, of giving an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay however should be cultivated. 
And this can be done only through the right kind of union 
leadership. 


Perhaps our readers may imagine that we are merely 
revelling in idealistic fancies, but the point is that these 
standards have been worked out in other countries, so why 
can’t they be worked out in our own ? A. Fonseca. 


SOCIAL CHRONICLE. 


Inland 

The National Employment Service live register of un- 
employed is reported to have touched the record figure of 
455,417 at the end of last April. This was 30,239 higher than 
the figure for March. Naturally the Employment Services 
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keep track more of the educated unemployed than of illite- 
rate persons out of jobs. 


One of the biggest pockets of unemployment was form- 
ed recently when according to Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Bihar Pradesh Trade Union Congress, 
an alarming situation had arisen because of the pheno- 
menal increase in unemployment in the coal, mica, shellac 
and bidi industries. In the last two years, the number of 
unemployed workers in Bil.or had increased by 90,000, many 
of whom had been reduced to utter destitution. 


The President of the INTUC, Mr. Michael John, casti- 
gated emvloyers for needlessly retrenching their labour 


force under the plea of rationalisation. He maintained that ' 


in many instances, no new machines had been bought and 
yet the men had been sacked. It is generally understood 
that while rationalisation takes place, the extra workmen 
who are no longer needed should be given alternate em- 
ployment. 


A Gandhian economist has drawn the attention of the 
public to the fact that the reason for the increasing unem- 
ployment is because too much stress has been Jaid on capi- 
tal and little, if any, on men. The real problem is to provide 
men with employment and not rely on grandiose schemes 
to save the country. 


Government views the deteriorating situation with 
concern but seems powerless to-do anything. It has its 
hands full with other pressing problems. Reports of the 
debates in the Central Parliament contain very few refer- 
ences to the urgency of the problem. 


* * * * * 


Famine still stalks the land. And before the monsoon 
breaks out, the conditions can worsen in the lands where 
the rainfall is sparse. Thus the Maharatta country around 
Ahmednagar is suffering from a serious shortage of water, 
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Rajastan too is in the grip of a severe drought. On the 
other hand torrential rains in Assam and the consequent rise 
in the Dibong river has practically wiped out the town of 
Sadiya. 

* * * 

Tl.2 Community Projects have been visited by thou- 
sands of young students belonging to the National Cadet 
Corps. They have built roads, dug wells, erected buildings 
for the people in the villages. This is certainly a healthy 
sign of a national awakening to the tasks that face the 
country. Nor have the students shirked manual labour. 
The old prejudice against working with one’s hands is dy- 
ing quickly. The students also helped to conduct literacy 
classes all over the country. 


* * * * * 


The recent Sastry Bank Award has been received with 
strong protests all over the country by the Bank employees. 
Recenily the Labour Appellate Tribunal sitting in Calcutta 
called upon all banks in India to show cause why imple- 
mentation of the Sastry Award should not be stayed till the 
application of Mr. Chari on behalf of the All-India Bank 
Employees’ Association be heard by the Court. 


A. F. 
Foreign 
Tue Unitep Nations COMMISSION ON THE 
Status or WoMEN 


The seventh session of this Commission was held in 
New York from March 16th to April 3rd, 1953, and conti- 
nued its effort to secure equality of rights for women in 
political life ; in the economic and social fields, and educa- 
tional opportunities. Members attending this session of the 
Communism came from Burma, Byelorussia SSR, Chile, 
China, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, France, Haiti, Laba- 
non, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, the - 
USSR, the UK, the USA and Venenzuela. The ILO, 
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UNESCO and WHO sent representatives, and several non- 
governmental organisations of the United Nations were also 
represented. 

One of the first objectives gained by the Commission on 
the Status of Women was the Convention on Political Rights 
of Women adopted by the United Nations General Assembly, 
and signed up to date by eighteen member-States of the 
U.N. This Convention has obtained for women the right to 
vote, to be elected to public office and to hold official func- 
tions on equal terms with men without any discrimination. 


The next objective to be secured by the Commission 
was framed in the form of four resolutions. Two of these 
resolutions deal with issues raised by the Convention, and 
the two others concern the rights of women in dependent 
territories. The first resolution proposes that all countries 
which are not members of the United Nations which be- 
long to any specialized agency or are parties to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice be invited to sign the 
Convention. The second resolution suggests that the U.N. 
Secretary-General be asked to submit plans on ways in 
which equal] political rights for women could be made effec- 
tive in practice. In this connection the U.N. Secretary-@ 
General was asked to report on United Nations’ aid avail- 
able for training persons “interested in improving the 
status of women”, and also to report on legislative measures 
subsequent to restricted suffrage grants. 


The two other resolutions concerning women’s rights 
in dependent territories were based on proposals sponsored 
jointly by Cuba and the Dominican Republic. One resolu 
tion asks the Secretary General to send the Commission all 
data contained in the annual report sent to the United 
Nations by administering authorities of Trust Territories. 
The other proposes that the United Nations Assembly, thé 
Trusteeship Council and the various authorities be asked 
' “to take all necessary measures leading to political rights 
of women in non-self-governing and Trust Territories.” 
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PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP 
(by CC. Clump sj.) 


A text-book intended for Secondary Schools. Part I 
acquaints the young citizen with the Civics of daily life; 
Part II gives him the principles of civic life and our Indian 
Administration, according to our Constitution; Part II 
develops, in some detail, certain features of man’s life in 
society. 


An excellent preeis in 88 pages of all a High school boy 
or girl should know of the national life. 


Price: Re. 1/- postage extra. 


SOVIET LIFE SERIES 
A series of 10 two-page fly-sheets on Soviet freedom, 


education, wages and prices, slave labour, ete. 
Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand, plus postage. 
Re. 1-0-0 per hundred, plus postage. 


TOO MANY OF US ? 
By A. Nevett — 
Demi 8vo. 200 pp. 
Price: Rs. 3/10; 
Write to:— 


4 BOAT CLUB ROAD 
Poowa, 1 
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lems, and is under the direction of the I. 1. S. O. 

The Editorial Board do not necessarily endorse the 
individual views of contributors, 

The yearly subscription is Rs. 4 or 6s. 6 d., or $ 1.50. 

Manuscripts, subscriptions, advertisements and re- 
mittances should be addressed to The Manager, Social 
Action, 4, Boat Club-Road, POONA 1. 

The Manager does not take any responsibility for 
' any Manuscript that may be lost. Manuscripts offered 

_for publication should be accompanied by a stamped 

addressed envelope to secure their retire in case they 
are not accepted. 

Cheques if not drafted en a Poona Bank should 
cover the clearing commission, 

V. P. P..charges are extra. 
_- Inland Money Orders or International Money Or: 
..ders are the best means of payment. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 


To spread the social teachings of the Catholic 
Church, 

2. To provide theoretical and practical training for- | 

social workers, 

3. To serve as a centre ot information about Catho- 

lic social works. 

The I. I. S. O. wile 
1951 and is at present staffed by the following members 
of the Society of Jesus: 

Rev, J. D’Souza, Director, Rev. C. C. Clump, A. Fon- | 
seca, E. Gathier,.A. Lallemand, and A. Nevett. fs 


Edited by A. Lallemand, Indian Institute of Social Order, Poona’1 
Printed and published by M. A, Thamburaj, De Nobili pa 
K, Pudur P..O., Madurai. - 
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